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EACE NEW 


No. 667 


BUDDIES U.S. Pe 


ABROAD 


NE new liberty which the last | 


war undoubtedly helped to 
create is the liberty of statesmen to 
speak their minds, such as they are. 


t 
Before the war, a statesman was sup- 


posed to be careful what he said in 
public, lest his words should give 
offence. He kept his thoughts, if 
any, to himself, and scrupulously 
avoided talking as if war had already 
begun. 


Post-war statesmen are relieved of this 
Nowadays, pub- | 


trying burden of caution. 
lic susceptibilities are unshockable. Only 
peace is offensive. We all know that the 
war has not yet ended, anyway, and may 
never end. Therefore, politicians who ac- 


COMMENTARY 
By CYRIL HUGHES 


cept the inevitability of an existing situa- 
tion achieve a reputation for bluntness and 
honesty denied to others who may try to 
alter it. Therefore, too, few veople are 
perturbed by Mr. Churchill’s latest orato- 
rical exercise in the USA, in the course of 
which he achieved nothing more remark- 
able than extending towards the Soviet 


Union the right hand of friendshiv while : 


swinging the atomic bomb in the left. The 
Russians are, he regretfully 
afraid of that right hand. But he does 
not comment on any natural tendency to 


flinch from the left. 


War not inevitable—but 


N this country, only the politically naive 
still take Mr. Churchill seriously. 
Abroad, however, he is clearly regarded, 
not. as the lost leader of the most inept 
Opposition in British parliamentary his- 


tory, but as a British statesman of some | 


metaphorical weight. This impression was 
probably re-inforced by the fact, confirmed 
bv both parties, that in America Bevin and 
Churchill are British buddies, whatever 
they may be in Westgninster. To the or- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


concludes, . 


For War-Resistance and World-Community 


April 8, 


Intellectual Freedom.” 
sored “ Peace Conference ” in Paris. 
these demonstrations? 


HE Executive Committee of 
“Peacemakers,” in a letter to 
_Dr. Harlow Shapley, Chairman of the 
|Cultural and Scientifie Conference, 
‘requested on March 22 that time 
should be set aside for the presenta- 
tion of the following proposals: 


/ 1. That the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace unequivocally 
condemn the causes of war—viz., econo- 
mic inequality and injustice, racial in- 
equality, forced labour, imperialism, 
terrorism, violation of the dignity and 
conscience of the individual, suppression 
of religious and civil liberty, dictator- 
ship—wherever these may be found, in 
Kresia as well as in the United States, 
for example, and in the United States 
as weil as in Russia. 


Futhermore, that the Conference con- 
demn war itself—whether cold or hot— 
all military establishments and all mili- 
tary measures, whatever their alleged 
purpose or justification. 


2. That the delegates and visitors at the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace prove to the masses of men 
in all countries who long for the end of 
war, that they are working for peace and 
for the World Community and not in the 
interest of any national State or for the 
violent imposition of any ideology or 
politico-economie system on any people by 
(a) Each pledging to go back to his own 

country—China, Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, the United States and 


Editorial : 


1949 


What is the pacifist attitude towards 


all the rest—to combat its militarism 
and imperialism by refusing to sub- 
mit to conscription, render military 
service, pay war taxes, make or 
transport munitions and armaments, 
invent and make atomic, biological 
and other mass-destruction weapons. 


(b) Calling upon his own country to dis- 
arm completely and immediately, in 
concert with other nations if pos- 
sible: unilaterally if need be. 


* 


“ Peacemakers,” the letter goes on to 
say, “have called upon the United States 
to disarm unconditionally and unilaterally. 
‘hey refuse to register ror conscription, to 
serve in the American armed forces, to pay 
taxes. Forty of our number are serving 
terms of three months to three years in 
American jails because of our stand.” 


“To the delegates of the conference 
who are Communists or who, whether 
Communist or not, come from Russia and 
other countries on the East side of the 
Iron Curtain or who sympathise deeply 
with Russia, we are able to say: ‘We are 
not waging war against you. We are 
doing all that can be done non-violently 
to make it impossible for the United 
States to wage war against you. Why 
do you not stop waging war against us 
and do all in your power to make it im- 
possible for your countries to wage war 
against anyone?’ ™ 
Time was not granted to Peacemakers to 
put forward their proposals at the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference, though the 
pacifist editor of Politics, Dwight Mac- 
donald was able to address some questions 
to the delegates. 

The same request was sent to Prof. 
Sidney Hook, Chairman of Americans ior 
Intellectual Freedom. 


THE ONE AND ONLY HOPE 


ANY now acknowledge that the 
chief obstacle to peace is the 
Soviet conviction that capitalism is 
inherently aggressive, and that the 
only alternative to it is Communism. 
It was this conviction that led the Soviet 
rulers to take steps which, by provoking 
the massive rearmament of the West, have 
only confirmed them in it and still further 
increased the danger of war. 

Not all who acknowledge this, however, 
are alive to the very substantial measure 
of truth in the Marxist dogma. Nothing 
is more pitiful than the spectacle of Wes- 
tern Socialists, the very justification of 
whose Socialism once was that it would 
put an end to rivalry for markets, staking 
their hopes on an exnort-drive. Such a 
drive can culminate only in satiety abroad, 
unemployment at home, and finally the 
time-honoured escape from unemployment 
in new imperialist adventures. Can we 
wonder that the Cominform derides the 
“hypocrisy” of such Socialists even more 
bitterly than it does the self-interest of 
capitalists themselves? 

Had the Soviet rulers behaved co-opera- 
tively since 1945, the mass-revulsion from 
war in the West might have enforced a 
change in our system. As it is, the activi- 
ties of Communists have provided a pretext 
for perpetuating it. 


* 


In a new pamphlet, “ Rebuilding Britain,” 
which we recommend most earnestly to all 
our readers, Mr. Wilfred Wellock has laid 
bare this situation with singular clarity. 
(He has foretold the nemesis of our lop- 
sided economy, and sketched the measures 
necessary to forestall it, His is the old 
prophetic cry, “ Repent!” 

Repent. How many preachers are echo- 
ing that cry today, telling us that a “ return 


to religion” is necessary if our civilisation 


is not to perish! But how many tell us 
what it is that we have to repent of, or 
what are “fruits worthy of repentance’? 
It is here that Mr. Wellock’s grasp of the 
total+ situation—in which economics, poli- 
ties and religion cannot be divorced from 
one another—comes to his aid, and ours. 


* 


As long as we make material well-being 
the be-all and end-all of life, the recovery 
of our pre-war “standards of living” the 
goal of national endeavour, so long, he de- 
clares, will disaster continue to draw nearer. 
Those standards were never our due; they 
were the product of a vicious system of 
colonial exploitation which ‘deserved the 
quietus it received. Now it behoves us to 
acknowledge this fact, and turn to the dis- 
covery of what really constitutes the good 
life: not wealth, nor power nor entertain- 
ments, but the satisfaction of man’s innate 
longing for creative work and responsible 
membership of a community—granted 
which, he ean dispense with much deemed 
indispensable by the alternately dulled and 
distracted component of a modern mass- 
democracy. 

This is something that every individual 
can do here and now. He can simplify his 
life; renounce, for himself at least, those 
demands on the world that export-drives 
exist to fulfil; create one healthy cell in 
the tissue of a corrupt body-volitic. Were 
it not corrupt, how could it issue in such 
monstrosities as modern war? 

But this, of course, implies pacifism. Not 
only would an economically balanced society 
have no cause to make war, it would be in- 
capable of doing so, since the sinews of 
modern war are a monapoly of the 
power-state. Similarly the individual, who 
sets creative fulfilment and communal re- 


sponsibility at the apex of his hierarchy of 
values, must be morally revolted by the 
degradation of massacre-bombing. 

This conclusion Mr. Wellock accepts. To 
those who protest that a movement for 
unilateral disarmament might actually pre- 
cipitate war, he has an adequate answer. 
First, that this is the only alternative to a 
policy which makes war __ inevitable; 
secondly, that our abandonment of an in- 
herently aggressive economy might’ make 
Communists themselves think again: 
thirdly, that, even if they failed to do so, 
even if they persisted in their intention of 
imposing Communism on all the world, still 
a country so re-ordered and re-orientated as 
he has in mind would be canable of resist- 
ing such an imposition by the means that 
Gandhi has familiarised. 


* 


“Rebuilding Britain” is the more im- 
presive when read in con‘unction with an- 
other new pamphlet, ‘“ Banishing War,” by 
the Gandhian economist. J. C. Kumarappa. 
For the conditiozs of peace set forth by 
both these writers—the one representative 
of the oldest industrial and imverial power 
on earth, the other of a State which has 
only lately freed itself from alien domina- 
tion, and has still the opportunity to choose 
a wiser course than ours—-are in every 
respect identical. 

The case for “integral pacifism,” ad- 
vanced by Wilfred Wellock and J. C. Kuma- 
rappa is, to our mind, unanswerable; the 
course of action they commend, the one and 
only course which holds out any hope for 
India, Britain or the world.* 


* “ Re-building Britain” (Hallmark Pam- 
phlet) and “ Banishing War” (All-India 
Village Industries Association) are ob- 
tainable from Peace News, Lfd., 3 B'ack- 
stock Road, London, N.4., at 1s. each; 
23. $d. the two post free. 


THREEPENCE 


ace Conference — 
rebuffs 
Peacemakers 


: The “ Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace” in New 
York has come and gone, and with it the rival rally of “Americans for 
April 20 will see yet another Communist spon- 
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Standing on the plinth of Nelson’s 
Column are, left to right: Emrys 
Hughes, MP, Stuart Morris, Kenneth . 
Trueman, Ann Fry, Sybil Morrison 
(at microphone) and Dr. A. D. Belden. 


PPU’s TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 


Atlantic Pact 


an aggressive 
military alliance 


Despite grey skies and a cold wind 
a large crowd gathered in Trafalgar 
Square last Sunday to hear the Peace 
Pledge Union’s protest at the signing 
of the Atlantic Pact. 


YBIL MORRISON, PPU cam- 
paign organiser and chairman of 
the meeting announced that the 
Trafalgar Square Rally marked the 
beginning of an open-air PPU cam- 


paign to let the people of this country 


know that the choice today was not, 


as is popularly believed, between war ~ 


and tyranny but between both these 
evils and peace. 

The first speaker, Dr.. A. D. Belden, re- 
ferred to the formation of the Peace 
Pledge Union by Canon “ Dick” Sheppard 
and reminded the audience that the meet- 
ing was being held in the shadow of the 


church Dick Sheppard made known 
throughout Britain—St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 


Dr. Belden uttered a warning concerning 
the great advance in destructive weapons 
in the short space of time since Dick Shep- 
pard’s death and the still shorter space 
of time since the Bikini atom bomb test. 
The need was for a revolt against war— 
now. 


Kenneth Trueman, a conscientious ob- 
jector, spoke of the difficulties facing the. 
young man of eighteen caught up in the 
net-work of the Conscription Act. . 


The PPU’s Atlantic Pact statement was 


read to the meeting by Stuart Morris, 
General Secretary. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


PPU’s PACT 
STATEMENT 


The following statement issued 
at last weekend’s meeting of the 
PPU National Council was read 
and approved at the Trafalgar 
Square Rally. 


HE National Council of the Peace 

Pledge Union desires to express in 
the, strongest possible way its opposi- 
tion to the particination of Great 
Britain in the Atlantic Pact, which 
must be regarded ag an aggressive mili- 
tary alliance leading to increased ex- 
penditure in the preparation for war. 


Council reiterates its contention that 
the way, of negotiation and increasing 
understanding is the only method in the 
present deadlock with the USSR which 
holds out any hope of success. 


It therefore urges the British Gov- 
ernment to renewed and persistent 
effort at negotiation with the Soviet 
Government in relation both to trade 
agreements and the fundamental poli- 
tical differences. 


He told the meeting ~ 


} 


— 


| 


“ 


| 


2—PEACE NEWS, April 8, 1949 


: The xublication of 
) this leaflet (reproduced 
from “Conscription 
Conflict’) resulted in 


satisfaction 
f one of the most famous 
- 


subject. 
that satisfaction. 
tion Conflict ” 


prosecutions of the 
anti-war minority in 
the First World War. 
Fenner Brockway and 
four others received 
' sentences of two 
imprisonment. 


troversies which 


i. months’ military compulsion in 


Repeal the Act 


Fettow Crmzens, 

Conscription is now law in this country of free traditions. Our 
hard-won liberties have been violated. Conscription means the 
desecration of principles that we have long held dear; it involves 
the subordination of civil liberties to military dictation; it imperils 
the freedom of individual conscience and establishes in our midst 
that militarism which menaces all social progress and divides the 
peoples of all nations. 


We re-affirm our determined resistance to ell that 
is estabEshed by the Act 


We cannot assist in warfare. War, which to us is wrong, 
War, which the peoples do not seek, will only be made impossible 
when men, who so believe, remain steadfast to their convictions. 

Conscience, it is true, has been recognised in the Act, but it 
has been placed at the mercy of tribunals. We are prepared to 
answer for our faith before any tribunal, but we cannot accept any 
exemption that would compel those who hate war to kill by proxy 
or set them to tasks which would help in the furtherance of war. 

We strongly condemn the monstrous assumption by Parliament 
that a man is ‘‘deemed"' to be bound by an oath that he has never 
taken and forced under an authority he will never acknowledge to 
perform acts which outrage his deepest conyictions. 

It is true that the present Act applies only to a small section of 
the community, but a great tradition has been sacrificed. Already 
there is a clanvour for the extension of the Act. Admit the 
Principle, and who can stay the march of militarism? 


Repeal the Act. That is your only safeguard 


If this be not done, militarism will fasten its iron grip upon 
Our national life and institutions. There will be imposed upon us 
the very system which our statesmen affirm that they set out to 
overthrow 


What shall it profit the nation if it shall win the 
war and lose its own soul ? 


Signed on behalf of the No-Conscription Fellowship : 
Currrorp ALLEN, Chairman. 
Eowarp Gruss, Hon. Treasurer. 
A. Fenner Brockway, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. CHamBercain, Hon. Organiser. 
W. H. Ayvies, Morcan Jonas, 
A. Barratt Browr, C. H. Nokman, 
,Joun P. Fretcuer, Leyton Ricnarps (Rev.), 


“8. Merton House, Salisbury Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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FENNER BROCKWAY reviews “a 


CHALLENGE OF CONSCRIPTION 


HERE must be a unique 
: in having 
written a standard work on 
some aspect of a worth-while 
Denis Hayes has 
His “Conscript- 
(Sheppard Press, 
12s. 6d.) is incontestably the most 
authoritative survey on the con- 
surged around 
Britain 


standard work on a worthwhile subject” 


from the beginning of this century 
to 1939. 

He is now completing the his- 
tory of consription and_ the 
struggle against it during the 
second World War. This will give 
him a double first. Two periods 
remain. The first is the long 
story of the press-gangs and mili- 
tary ballots which ended only with 
the industrial revolution; that 
would be an exciting story and I 
don’t know any adequate treat- 
of it. The second is the present 
period, when we have peace-time 
conscription for the first time. 

Denis Hayes might consider be- 
coming an historian of both. Then 
he will be not only the authority 
on a standard work on some aspect 
of a subject. He will be the stan- 
dard authority on the subject 
itself. 


IMPARTIAL RECORD 


Normally, the author of a stan- 
dard work on a controversial sub- 
ject should not be partisan; but 
Denis Hayes is so objective and 
fair that even the protagonists of 
conscription will not complain of 
his summary of the historic con- 
troversies which began with the 
Boer War. Indeed, often in the 
debate between compulsion ‘and 
voluntarism the  conscriptionists 
won the day and Hayes does not 
hide the fact. The conflict is 
often as exciting as this year’s 
Boat Race. In fact, 1 put the book 
down with difficulty to listen to 
the broadcast even of the final 
neck-and-neck struggle from Cor- 
ney Reach! There is also humour 
in it, as those who know the 
author would expect. 

To what conclusions does one 
come after reading these four 
hundred pages? 

The deepest impression which is 
left on my mind is the closeness 
of the link between conscription 
and the general trend of society. 
It is hardly too much to say that 
the history of conscription is the 
history of Britain itself. At 
every stage the presence or ab- 
sence of military compulsion has 
reflected either our prevailing 
economic system and social philo- 
sophy or the sway of our country 
between peace and war. 

In the days of feudalism armies 
were composed of the retainers of 
the landed lords and expeditions 
abroad were supplemented by 
pressed levies of the poor of the 
cities and of criminals. Then 
came the age of the industrial re- 


volution and laissez-faire and the 
liberal freedoms. The island of 
Britain was protected by a domi- 
nant Navy and behind it Britain 
could satisfy its cult of personal 
liberty (forgetting only the 
slavery of child workers and their 
exploited parents). 

The Boer War and the early de- 
feats of the British armies in- 
spired the first demand for con- 
scription, but, victory gained, not 
even the call of its triumphant 
general, Lord Roberts, could rally 
the British people to accept com- 
pulsory military training or ser- 
vice. Keir Hardie reflected more 
than the convictions of anti- 
mihtarist Socialists when he des- 
cribed conscription as “the badge 
of the slave.” It was not the 
British way to allow the State to 
interfere with the lives of its 
citizens. The people rejected 
military compulsion with contempt 
as a “foreign system.” 

Not even the First World War 
could change this psychology. 
Eighteen months had to pass, ac- 
companied by All-Party (except 
ILP) recruiting campaigns, the 
national registration of volunteers, 
and the Derby attestation scheme, 


before Parliament and__ people 
would tolerate the conscription 
even of single men. Once the 


principle of compulsion was ac- 
cepted, there was no drawing 
back; but at the end of the war 
neither Lloyd George nor the 
Tories who succeeded him dared 
to retain conscription. The people 
of Britain were not prepared to 
have their peace-time lives 
directed by the State. 


INTO A NEW EPOCH 


But we are now passing into 


the collectivist epoch. Russia 
carried through its Communist 
revolution, Italy its Fascist re- 


volution, Germany its Nazi revolu- 
tion; and, although British Labour 
maintains its libertarian and anti- 
militarist tradition, our — social 
philosophy, with that of most of 
the world, began to centre on the 
State rather than the individual. 
The old passion for personal 
liberty had so far abated that it 
was possible for the Government 
to re-introduce conscription even 
before the Second World War 
commenced. And, more funda- 
mentally significant, it has been 
possible for our post-war Labour 
Government to retain conscription 
even in peace-time. 


By-Election questions 
ECENTLY Albert Tomlinson wrote to 
— PN asking pacifists living in districts 
_ where by-elections are taking place, to ap- 
_ proach the candidates with questions about 
_ foreign policy and conscription. 

It might be as well to point out that 

’ candidates at by-elections have to be par- 
- icularly careful to advocate only the Party s 
: | officiai policy, which, on the above ques- 
_ tions is well known. No candidate at a 
| © by-election could advocate his own personal 
be > + . 
|. view. 
Having fought three by-elections, 1 know 
“this is true, at any rate as far as the 
Labour Party is concerned. I have at those 
‘ elections, and at two General Elections 
; " rather resented bodies (which gave no sup- 
bi) port either officially or as individuals, to 
' the Party that I represented) submitting 
"y fn * questionnaires and asking whether I would 
/ >) Support their views if elected; almost in- 
4 variably I refuse to answer such question- 
> naires on the ground that those obscure 
~)) bodies (for the main part) should them- 

selves cultivate public opinion to the point 
" ‘when one of the big parties could embody 
it in their election programme. 
> Our impotence in influencing candidates 
) “at election time underlines the necessity 
é ) for running our own Anti-war candidates 
_ with a new approach altogether to foreign 
policy. There is no doubt now where both, 
parties stand with regard to conscription 
and foreign policy backed by armaments, 
and it is futile to imagine that election 
» support or boycott of any candidate will 
>, alter the party programme. 
: AD FRANK R. HANCOCK 
bg “Hin Top,” Rodmell, ‘ 
"> Lewes, Sussex. 


~ Hunting and war 


A LL wars are fought in the interests of 
> « ~™ gertain persons and groups within 
> wiety. While a war is being prosecuted, 
. it may nay those individuals and groups 
» to sacritice their privileges for the time 
, 4 ing, but they will only do so as a last 
esort. 

‘During the war, I had ample proof of 
_ these generalisations, if ohly on a small 


. 

uV 

i 
= 
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Letters to 


scale, in connection with the hunting dis- 
trict in Worcestershire where I lived. 

Although Britain was supposed to be 
fighting for her very life, and although 
every scrap of food brought from overseas 
entailed the risk of sailors’ lives, hunting 
proceeded as usual. I have seen crops 
completely spoilt by the passage of the 
hunrsmen and their dogs. Any cows with- 
in the vicinity of the hunt would race 
around the fields in sympathy with it, 
thereby decreasing their milk output. 
Hunters were kept and fed with vital tood 
in fields far from the public eye. And all 
the time tenant farmers were definitely 
forbidden to shoot any foxes (so the Duke 
of Bedford’s guess is wrong). I have my- 
self seen an agreement that a farmer had 
to sign before he could take over a farm. 
In it he was expressly forbidden to shoot 
any foxes no matter what damage they 
caused to his poultry stock. 

Being an ahsolutist CO, I would not 
produce any wealth during the war—much 
less food. But I never had to explain my 
real reasons for not doing so. If anyone 
had dared to ask me if I did not think it 
right to produce food since I was living off 
the country, I should have asked him if he 
was sure I ought not to produce it to en- 
able certain gentlemen to continue hunting. 


DERRICK A, PIKE 


3 Park Terrace, 
Glastonbury. 


Unrationed food 


MANY of us have friends and corres- 
“"=  pondents on the Continent, especially 
in Germany, whom we know to be still in 
great need of adequate food; this being 
owing to the loss of everything in the war 
or to the unhappy incidence upon them of 
the generally beneficial currency, reform, 
or perhaps to the much harder conditions 
in the Soviet Zone. We know, too, that the 
receipt of gift parcels from an ex-enemy 
country greatly promotes the work of re- 
conciliation. Permission to send food 
abroad has been hitherto governed by the 
rule that only rationed food may be sent, 
except that recently (as all cereals and 


the Editor 


some other foods have been derationed) a 
concession has been made enabling one to 
send in each 6 lb. or 7 lb. parcel up to 2 lb. 
of unrationed articles (i.e, in practice 
owing to the weight of packing, etc., 13 or 
at most 1%lbs.) 

Now we are told that “sweets ”’ are to 
be derationed from April 24. These, es- 
pecially in the form of chocolate bars and 
barley-sugar, are valuable aids to nourish- 
ment where sugar is so scarce; but it will 
be a great pity if we have to use up with 
them a considerable part of our unrationed 
allowance. It is an irony that, as soon as 
a food-stuff becomes abundant here, we are 
forbidden to make gifts of it (except for 
the small concession mentioned) to those 
in greater need overseas. 

May I beg all those who feels concerned 
about this matter with least delay to write a 
courteous letter to the Minister of Food 
at Montague House, Whitehall, SW1, beg- 
ging him to allow us, without upsetting 
the present regulations, an additional gift 
of chocolate, barley-sugar, or other sweets, 
up to say 3 Ib. or 1 Ib. in each parcel? It 
might also be mentioned that a good many 
of us are still receiving generous gifts’ of 
food from the USA and the British Com- 
monwealth and that gifts into this country 
have in the totality, we believe, much ex- 
ceeded the gifts sent out from here. 


STEPHEN HOBHOUSE 


20 St. Catherine’s, 
Broxbourne, Herts. 


LPF and World Truce 


MpAy I correct a wrong impression given 
-"* by Maurice Cranston in his Commen- 
tary on April 1? 

The “World Truce” Campaign is the 
work of the Union of Democratic Control, 
not of the Labour Pacifist Fellowship. The 
campaign is not pacifist in origin and is 
sponsored by Lord Boyd-Orr, Ritchie 
Calder, J. B. Priestley and others. It is 
echoed in the editorial] attitude of the New 
Statesman. The LPF does support the 


FO ho ne he 


REVIEWER {=a 


Right: A. Fenner 
Brockway, author of 
publications on 
Socialism, India, pri- 
son conditions, etc. 
Sentenced to vary- 
ing terms of 
imprisonment during 
World War I. 


AND 
fs ry) * , 
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< REVIEWED 
Left: Denis Hayes, 
LL.B. Publications 
Editor for the CBCO 
during World War I]. 


Should we return to laissez- 
That would be 


So what? 
faire and the liberal age? 
to quarrel with the inevitabilities of history. 
And collectivism in Britain is beginning 
to give the people a freedom closer to their 


lives than all the liberal freedoms—the 
freedom from want. 

If we are to end conscription we must 
do two things. We must go forward to a 
synthesis between collectivism and_per- 
sonal liberty, and we must establish an 
international order which will give us se- 
curity from war. Unless we do both these 
things conscription will remain. Collec- 
tivism with libertarianism means compul- 
sion. The danger of war in a collectivist 
age means military compulsion. 

This seems to me to be the historic lesson 
for us of Denis Hayes’ monumental book. 
But one quotation I must add. During the 
First World War, Professor G. G, Coulton 
wrote “ The Case for Compulsory Military 
Service.” He was the ablest advocate of 
conscription, but he understood the signi- 
ficance of the movement of conscientious 


objectors. His book ineluded this remark- 
able passage: 
“If their  business-capacity, their 


probity, their self-sacrifice, their breadth 
of view and intelligent sympathy with 
adverse opinions, if their fortitide in 
face of the ordinary hardships and bur- 
dens of life makes itt probable that con- 
scientious objectors could preserve 
through adversity, by sheer moral force, 
something of the unity and determina- 
tion which the soldier shows in the face 
of the enemy, then the world will begin 
to believe in the possibility of a non- 
resistant State. 

“If their indifference to worldly goods 
proves equal to their dislike of the for- 
cible methods by which alone the posses- 
sion of worldly goods has ever been 
defended, here again their good example 
will effect what no mere words can ever 
do. They will show us how essentially 
false is the conception of the strong man 
armed, keeping his goods in peace.” 


This passage should be read once, twice, 
three times. I am not sure that it isn’t 
the biggest challenge ever made to the 
opponents of conscription. 


campaign as a short term policy for easing: 
the tension between East and West and 
bringing about a reversal of the present 
trends that might well lead to a new war. 

Such a move applied over the whole 
range of issues where interests clash—.e.,. 
Germany, Greece, Japan, Atomic Energy 
Control, etc.—might help to bring about a 
siackening of the tension and a step for- 
ward in the right direction, towards the 
real peace that pacifists desire. 

In supporting the World Truce Cam- 
paign for these reasons the LPF is not. 
contracting out of its full pacifist-socialist 
position, but is attempting to help in mak- 
ing a first move that is capable of being: 
carried out in the realm of practical 
politics now. 

RONALD HUZZARD, 
(Assistant Secretary LPF). 
54 Howitt Road, N.W.3. 


Taxation ethics 


MPHE call to martyrdom which your 
correspondent Mr. Sidney Cook makes. 
seems a noble one—at first sight. 

Mr. Cook says he has refused all jobs 
offered him because the pay would come 
within the range of income tax and that 
he is “living off a pittance which affords 
only an existence.” Just what is this pit- 
tance? Is it unemployment insurance or 
relief? If so, does he realise that this is 
payed by taxes of others, and that if every- 
one took up his attitude he would not re- 
ceive even this? 

Your correspondent then tells of the: 
inner satisfaction of knowing that he is 
“in no wise helping to hasten World War 
III.” Does he then refrain from buying 
postage stamps? Does he realise that the 
farmer who grows food is supplying the 
energy that makes Atomic Bombs! 

However sincere Mr. Cook may be, his 
attitude, I respectfully submit, is all part 
of that negative nonsense which docs so 
much harm to the Peace movement. 

It is to get away from negation and turn 
to constructive life that the new Liberal 


Socialist Party has been formed. To us,- 


non-payment of taxes is bad citizenship. 

We say, pay your taxes and help us to get 

into political control so that your money 

can be turned to construction. 

DON ALWYN. 

Box 30, Peace News, e 
3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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LOCAL 


By ALAN 
BEYNON 


/ GOVERNMENT 
PROBLEMS 


II. New Developments 


HERE is no- justification for assuming 
that it is the present Government’s in- 
tention to take more and more power away 


from the local borough councils. 


There is very little to be said in favour of 
main street lighting being in the hands of 
local bodies, for instance (but a great deal 


when it comes to back streets) ; nor 
would the bastions of democracy fall 
if the drains were transferred to. the 
County Councils or even Whitehall. 


But electors should hang tenaciously on 
to those services which are, or could be, 
variable from district to district. Not 
everybody likes the same kinds of libraries 
parks, or playgrounds; and people surely 
should have a say in their own town plan- 
ning. There are some services which are 
essentially personal ones; they usually call 
for local knowledge and _ their efficacy 
largely stands or falls by the relationships 
which exist between officials and the pub- 
lic. Sanitary inspection, libraries and sal- 
vage collection are good examples. 

There is a personal relationship involved 
in rate collection too. Borough Councils 
have to collect the rates for the County 
Councils as well as themselves, and they 
do so with remarkable efficiency. Prosecu- 
tions for non-payment are rare and arrears 
are often less than one per cent. of a year’s 
collection. 


Ratepayers’ problems 


Even the large councils are sufficiently 
small to be able to avoid the “ Dear Sir, 
Unless . . .” attitude. If a local citizen 
can’t pay up, he comes into the Town Hall, 
talks things over, and probably comes to an 
arrangement that suits all concerned. 


** Accidental 


N last week’s article, 

Alan Beynon, a London 
Borough Council’s Public 
Relations Officer, traced the 
growth of local government 
during the past hundred 
years; from the time when 
“yepresentatives were more 
often than not on Christian 
name terms with those who 
put them in office.’ This 
week he deals with more 
recent developments. 


The National Health Service and the 
National Assistance Act are both cen- 
tralised functions that had previously been 
local ones, and no doubt certain others will 
follow. But it is not generally realised 
that powers have been added to, as well as 
taken away from the boroughs. The Local 
Government Act, 1948, enabled them to 
spend up to 6d. rate (which, for many 
London Boroughs is in the neighbourhood 
of £50,000) a year on providing entertain- 
ments, and this is intended to be mainly for 
“cultural” entertainments. It means that 
the local authorities have become the 
modern ‘patrons of the arts. 


Art and the Council 


This solves one problem and sets another. 
Are the people who get elected as members 
of local councils the sort best qualified to 
spend thousands of pounds a year on the 
Arts? If a few individuals were to be en- 
tirely responsible, surely it would be better 
for the money to be spent by artists? 
They would be best qualified to judge the 
works of art they were paying for. Yet so 
far have the Arts become divorced from or- 
dinary values that a band of artists would 
almost certainly fail to satisfy the public. 
The fact is that the Councils are not en- 
tirely responsible. They share their respon- 


This photograph (by L. H. Pettican) shows a party of foreign students visiting 
The party, in which fifteen nationalities were represented, 
was studying social services under the auspices of the British Council. 


an LCC day nursery. 


sibility, as in all things, with the electorate, 
and the electorate must find its own way 
of telling the Councils what they want for 
their 6d. rate. 

This is the kernel of the problem which 
has behind present-day local government. 
The public share responsibility for their 
own affairs, yet so uninterested and un- 
aware are they that the poll at municipal 
elections is frequently less than 25 per cent. 
This gap between the people in the cinemas 
and the pubs, to say nothing of the churches 
and the evening institutes, and “they” at 
the Town Hall has to be bridged. The 1948 
Act provided a way of doing this, or at 
least of building up a structure which 
could carry public interest if it cared to 
make its way to the Town Hall. 

It gave borough councils the power to 
spend money on telling the public about 
their work, on holding public discussions 
and, with the consent of the Minister, on 
assisting “any body carrying on activities 
within the area . .. for the purpose of 
assistance to persons resident therein, or 
otherwise for the benefitt of that area or 
those persons.” 

To the resourceful authority, this means 
not merely an information bureau in the 


Death” 


——— Is apathy about human life spreading, asks John Vincent — 


O one who reads his daily paper 

assiduously can fail to be struck 
by the possibilities of violent death. 
Even when allowance is made for the 
fact that undue prominence is given 
to death from unnatural causes, we 
must still realise that many people 
who ought to live to a quiet peace- 
ful old age meet with death in some 
such way as to need the investigation 
of the coroner’s court. 


Life is cheap. Murder is a daily occur- 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, April 7, 1939 


In the parlour of the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff is a sealed gilt metal cylinder con- 
taining @ copy.of the film “All Quiet on 
the Western Front.” It was given to the 
city on condition that it should be unsealed 
and the film shown publicly if at any time 
there was a threat of war. It still remains 
sealed. 


* * * 


If a subject is convinced of the injustice 
of a war, he ought not to serve in it, for 
no one can authorise the killing of an 
innocent person. Therefore soldiers 
also are not excused when they fight in bad 
faith. Again, it is not lawful to kill inno- 
cent citizens at the prince’s command, 
Therefore not aliens either... . 


Hence flows the corollary that subjects 
whose Conscience is against the justice of 


_@ war may not engage in it whether they 


be right or wrong. This is clear, for 


“what is not of faith is sin” (Romana, 


ch. 14). f 
—Franciseo de Vitoria. De 
Jure Belli. c. 1532. 


rence. Some murders are of such relative 
unimportance that they are worth only a 
sentence or two on the back page of the 
newspaper. None of us know when we 
might be struck down by the hand of the 
assassin, who gives us only a few moments 
of anticipation of horrible death. One of 
the lessons which war inculcates very suc- 
cessfully is the cheapness of human life. 
Many of those who prey upon the com- 
munity learnt their lesson on the parade 
ground. The efficient sergeant-major must 
know how to brutalise the new recruit. 


However, death at the hands of the as- 
sassin is far from being the only possibi- 
lity. Deaths and serious injuries from road 
accidents remain a grave problem, and the 
appalling thing is that we are not appalled. 
No government has seriously faced the need 
for drastic action in regard to road acci- 
dents, and oddly enough, there does not 
seem to have been any great pressure of 
public opinion on the point. Yet death at 
the hands of a careless motorist can be just 
as unpleasant as death at the hands of the 
man with a club. 


Extensive travel during the last few 
months has forced me to the conclusion that 
many road users, of all types, behave with 
wicked and criminal disregard for the sanc- 
tity of human life. I do not think it is in 
any way fantastic to regard this also as 
the aftermath of war. If we did not care 
about a thousand children maimed in Ham- 
burg, are we likely to care about one child 
maimed in Hampstead? The philosophy of 
life of a, great number of people is, “Get 
out of the way.” I believe that the large 
numbers of people killed and injured on our 
Toads should cause us very deep and heart- 
Searching concern. A careless pedestrian, 
or a drunken motorist may be more morally 
guilty of taking a human life than the con- 
script with a polished bayonet in his hands. 


The apathy about human life seems to 


have spread to the industrial sphere too. 
Production must be “speeded up.” We 
often misquote the words of The Preacher, 
“Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall into it, and 
whoso cleaveth wood, a serpent shall bite 
him.” The writer was not suggesting that 
those who prepare traps for others will fall 
into them themselves, but merely that 
cleaving wood and digging pits are dan- 
gerous occupations. 


It seems indisputable that many jobs in 
industry are still not protected with safe- 
guards for the worker, as they ought to be. 


There has been a decline in the old crafts- 
manship, and a big increase in the large 
number of tasks which can be performed 
in a purely mechanical and automatic way 
without requiring much interest or thought 
on the part of the performer. Industry 
takes a far bigger toll of human life than 
it should, and it does seem that here, too, 
life is regarded very cheaply. 


Was there not once a Minister of the 
Crown who said that “only two million 
people had starved to death in India”? We 
are used to astronomic figures, and the fur- 
ther we are removed from the scene of the 
casualties, the less we are interested. An 
accident in London in which two people are 
killed is worth three lines in the paper. A 
riot in Malaya in which two hundred are 
killed has approximately the same value. 
We shall be prepared for any contingency 
if ever war comes again, and it will be no 
great shock to read that two continents 
have been wiped out in a minor incident. 


To teach that human life is sacred, and 
to end whatever decreases its value, is 


surely a very vital part of our pacifist faith | 


and mission. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Three montha 4s, 4d. _ E 
Six months ..... . 8s. 8d. %. 17d. 
Twelve months ............-+ wee 16s. 6d. Ida, 4d. 


High Street, but the power to go out and 
meet the public and get them concerned in 
the business which is rightly theirs. Show 
them films, talk to their clubs and societies, 
run brains trusis and exhibitions for them 
—and with them. What’s more, public’ 
opinion can be interpreted to the Council. 
There can be an official point of contact 
between the public and the Town Hall at 
personal level—an officer that people can 
go to, or invite to their meetings to discuss 
local affairs; somebody who can _investi- 
gate local problems with the local Press. 
To do, in fact those things which few 
Councillors have time to do adequately. 
Most of all, there is a new attitude abroad. 
in the Council Chambers and the Council 
offices, a desire to go into partnership with 
the citizens of the borough. : 
Some councils call this Public Relations, - 
and have already gone a good way in ex= 
ploiting their new powers. They have re- 
cognised that people have an inherent 
tendency to get together for the fur- 
therance of common aims, and that those 
who are most conscious of a community — 
purpose in their lives are to be found in _ 
the local voluntary .organisations, even 
though they may be nothing more gran- — 
diose than the allotment society. 
It is a good experience to talk to a small 
crowd in a local club and hear them getting 
excited about the work the Council is” 
doing. They’d no idea so much money was 
spent, or so many books lent, or so much_ 
refuse collected. They might even like to _ 
take a hand themselves. \ 


> 


Future needs (i 


I would be so rash ag to prephesy that 
the future of the local boroughs lies not 
in the spending of vast sums on imper- — 
sonal public services that can be as effi- a 
ciently carried out by central bodies, but 7 
on those personal services which will them- _ 
selves be the antidote to the very process 
of centralisation. Bertrand Russell, in a | 
recent broadcast, stressed the importance — | 
of the devolution of State powers to | 
smaller bodies “whose powers should’ be 
sufficiently interesting to cause energetic 
men to find satisfaction in influencing — 
them.” “aa 7 

If men and women fail to grasp this 
opportunity, if the right kind of people 
are not forthcoming as candidates on | 
nomination days during the next few _ 
years, English local government might 
well start to go into decline, because it will a 
have no unique purpose to fulfil. i 


! RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


Peace on Earth... 


@ @@ but this time let it be a lasting 
peace based on mutual understanding between 
nations. The quickest way to accomplish this. 
is ta learn Esperanto, the international lan- 
guage which ia spoken and written in over 
one hundred countries, and has been approved 
by educationists, scientists, travellers and 
ordinary folk the warld over, easy to Jearn, | 

Jogical and practical. 


A correspondence course including, 
text-book, dictionary and correction of 
exercises costs only 10s, 
Write for full particulars to 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC, 
Dept. PNS, 140 Holland Park Avenue, W.11 
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4—PEACE 


Perennial 


NEWS, April 8, 1949 


Ape and Essence, by Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. 


ae N the strictly human level,’ 


meditates a character in an 
earlier novel by Aldous Huxley, 
“there was nothing that deserved 
to be taken seriously except the suffering 
men inflicted upon themselves by their 
crimes and follies.” But why should suf- 
fering be excepted?—if people are worth- 
less their suffering is worthless too. This 
obvious truth becomes apparent in his new 
novel, which portrays the suffering which 
human beings bring on themselves through 
the criminal folly of atomic war. Mr. 
Huxley’s very inability to take either life 
or suffering seriously deprives his entire 
picture of the power to convict. The 
human fate is merely ludicrous, and he can 
no more repress the snigger which rises 
every time he contemplates a particularly 
nauseous or fatuous piece of crime or folly 
than he can resist exaggerating it in order 
to justify his own lofty detachment. 


And yet, one wonders, how complete is 
that detachment? ‘Apes and Essence” is, 
after all, no more than fantasy and as 
such must be nourished in the first place 
from its author’s inner being. In _ this 
typically Huxleyan projection of a Brave 
New World where a degraded human com- 
munity is ruled by an “ enlightened ” corps 
of eunuch priests enforcing an absolute re- 
pression of sexuality except at a periodic 
Saturnalia; where graves are desecrated 
and corpses systematically looted by se- 
ductive females with the words “ NO, NO” 
printed large on buttocks and breasts, and 
where all is in the powqr of a remote, in- 
human, evil God whose hatred must be ap- 
peased by human sacrifice, one has an 
overwhelming sensation of encountering a 
strictly private world. This is the “en- 
lightened ” Mr. Huxley from the other side 
—with a vengeance! And in view of this 
it comes as no great shock to encounter 
the apparent contradiction that the most 
* enlighened ” words in the book are placed 
precisely in the mouth of the cynical Arch- 


‘Vicar of the cult of Belial himself. 


Mr. Huxley’s inescapable inner dualism 
has now become extreme. Early in the 
book there is a wholly characteristic image 
—Dr. Albert Einstein—on a leash, squat- 
ting behind a group of baboons in uniform. 
What a summary of his dilemma! For 
while Mr. Huxley is at home with the Ape 
(in his novels) and with Essence (in his 
more pretentious works), he knows nothing 
of their meeting-place: the point of inter- 
section of the temporal and the eternal 
where Essence is incarnated and the Ape 
redeemed, and Humanity brought into 
being. Like all of Mr. Huxley’s fiction, 
this novel is eminently readable, although 
it is quit@ his worst novel to date, and at 
times reads cruelly like a self-parody. 


D. S. SAVAGE. 


WILFRED WELLOCK’S 


New Pamphlet 


“REBUILDING BRITAIN” 


Is. 
(postage id. extra) 


Obiainable from: 


PEACE NEWS BOOKSHOP 
3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


PPPSSSSSSPSSSS 


A seasonal message of hope 


Easter Card 


“NEW LIFE” 


colourfully designed by ANDREW 

BURTON with quotation and greet- 

ings in ENGLISH and GERMAN or 
ENGLISH ONLY 


post free 4\- a dozen 
with envelopes 


Special discounts to shops, groups, 
churches, etc. ordering quantities 


Send stamped addressed envelope for a free 
sample and full particulars 


Endsleigh Cards 


(PEACE NEWS LTD.) 
3, Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 


PBPRESSSSPPSSSS 


THE PROUD PURITANE 


Lang Syne, Memoirs of the Rev. 
Maclellan, 12s. 6d. 


HE late James Barr believed in 

the redemptive possibilities of 
Pitman’s shorthand, the United Free 
Church and Robert Burns. 


In Pitman’s shorthand he found a 
“reliable guide to character and apti- 
tude.” “If ever I were a dictator in 
the education of this country ...I 
would certainly insist, for at least two 
generations, upon every child not 
only thoroughly learning Pitman’s 
Shorthand, but using it in and out of 
school.” One suspects that if the 
late James Barr had been a dictator 
he would shave “insisted ” on a great 
many commendable and wholly vir- 
tuous mutations. 


As it was, he talked much of 
liberty and democracy and did his 
best to ensure that his fellow men 
should no longer enjoy their watery 
beer or go into picture palaces on 


——NEXT WEEK———— 


Peace News will be published one 


day earlier—on Thursday. 


Sundays. He was the declared enemy 
of capital punishment, conscription, 
blood ‘sports, betting, bad housing, 
and so on: the kind of man, in short, 
who must be actively and fanatically 
anti-something in order to breathe; 
the kind of man to whom the mildest 
Utopia would be death. 


It may seem a little ungrateful that 
a lifelong pacifist should have read 
this book with profound distaste. 
But the fact is that in spite of James 
Barr’s avowed pacifism and all that 
he did for conscientious objectors (he 
was for a time convenor of a com- 
mittee of MPs on the position of 
COs) I doubt if he ever grasped the 
affirmative implications of pacifism at 


ROL aiinic 


They Enriched Humanity: Adventurers of 


James Barr, B.D. William 


all. I doubt, moreover, if he ever 
grasped the affirmative implications 
of any of the many subjects he 
meddled with. Education, for in- 
stance, was one of his hobby horses 
—‘ education ” in the connotation of 
schools and cramming and examina- 
tions. But fundamentally, in spite 
of his reputation as a scholar, he re- 
mained an uneducated man; he never 
succeeded in correlating his views on 
one subject with his views on others, 
and thus remained oblivious of the 
truth that education is compatible 
with academic ignorance; that it 
means wholeness, holiness, harmony, 
integration—anything but what he 
thought it meant. 


So his book speaks not to our con- 
dition. His memoirs are the memoirs 
of an inveterate crank. He can refer 
to some doggerel of Whittier’s as a 
“great poem ”; he will quote from 
an “immortal poem” of one Mrs. 
Cousin and seriously describe Glad- 
stone as “ the foremost man of all the 
world.” And though he is labouring 
to be facetious when he refers to 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine “and all that 
lot ” as ‘a poor show compared with 
the immortal poet of Freedom and 
Democracy,’ Robert Burns, one 
knows that in his heart he meant it. 


According to Tom Johnston’s fore- 
word, Barr delivered 1,200 lectures 
on Burns: which surely proves that 
extreme extroversion is an even 
graver neurosis than extreme intro- 
version? “He has,” continues Tom 
Johnston, “ preached everywhere on 
anti-aleoholism and on the curse of 
war. He is the type whom James VI 
castigated in his Basilikon Doron as 
‘the Proud Puritane’.” I am on 
James’s side. 


J. P. HOGAN 


YOUTHFUL READER 


the 19th Century, by David Wren. “A Book 


for those who are Growing Up,” Charles Skilton Ltd., 6s. 


7ERY fortunate are those who are grow- 

ing wp, and perhaps many who are al- 

ready grown up, should they chance to read 
this book. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, Elizabeth Fry, 
William Morris, Florence Nightingale, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison: all living round about 
the same time, and all members of our own 
nation, with the exception of William Gar- 
rison, the least known of the five. An 
American, he spent his time campaigning 
for the abolition of slavery in the USA. Im- 
plicit in the lives of all was the belief that 
only moral means can overcome evil; that 
to serve others, even the most degraded, 
meant loving them and personally minis- 
tering to their needs. 


Quietly slipped in are some delightful little 
sidelights. When Elizabeth Fry persuaded 
the women prisoners of Newgate Prison to 
mend and make, Quakers in the drapery 
trade “provided thousands of pieces of odd- 
ments of cloth for patchwork sewing” 
Shelley, who was to become a “poet of 
human freedom,” and his friend Hogg found 
amusement in making and sailing flotillas 
of tiny paper boats. 


It is interesting to learn that Florence 
Nightingale obtained much of her nurs- 
ing knowledge in Germany at Kaiserwerth, 
where a Pastor Theodore Fleidner ran a 
hospital with sixty beds. 


In the struggle to nurse the wounded of 
the Crimean war, at the Scutari Hospital, 
seven out of eight doctors died of typhus, 
and of the small band of nurses working 
with Florence Nightingale, two died of 
fever and one of cholera. Florence herself, 
who left this country in the pride and 
power of young womanhood, returned to 
live out the rest of her long life as an in- 
valid—something so easily and so quickly 


forgotten. 


Extremely fascinating is the description 
of the whole range of crafts covered by 
Morris and Company, the firm founded by 


William Morris and a group of friends for 
the joy of engaging in creative labour: 
“Furniture, Stained Glass, Carpets, Tapes- 
tries, Damasks and Brocades, gorgeously 
woven in gold and silk, Wallpapers, Velvets 
and various sorts of Upholstery.” 


Taken together, these accounts give a 
not too inadequate picture of the many 
social trends which have lead to the pattern 
of life in which our young folk now find 
themselves playing a part. Written as 
simple statements of fact, they carry their 
own emotional content, almost to the verge 
of tears. It could not be otherwise, for out 
of these pages step five flesh and blood 
people who worked and loved, who knew 
joy and sorrow, and who gave of the best 
that they had for the “good life” of 
humanity. 


G. E. READ. 


A HEDONIST’S PHILOSOPHY 


My Philosophy, by a Master of Arts. 1s. 
BM/ Hegel /London. 


T is usually considered best to ignore 

anonymous letters, and had I not been 
sent this anonymous booklet for review, I 
should have passed it by in a similar 
manner. I have read it carefully twice, 
and conclude that for me, at any rate, it 
has no value. The writer is a hedonist 
and a pacifist, and I can only gather that 
he is the latter because submission to con- 
scription would have interfered with his 
pursuit of pleasure, which is the first duty 
of man. 


A consecutive thread of philosophy is, 
however very difficult to disentangle from 
this essay. The writer, sparrowlike, hops 
from twig to twig, laughing admiringly at 
his wit and agility. He is, I imagine, a 
very clever, but very young, man. 


P. T. GOWER 


Voice of 


Indignation 


Apostate Christendom, by R. Edis 
Fairbairn. Ken-Pax Publishing 
Co., 3s. 6d. 


FANHIS little book must go on the 

shelf next to Middleton Murry’s 
“The Betrayal of Christ by the 
Churches.” Its case against the 
Christian Churches is the same, and 
curiously, the writer’s conception of 
Jesus appears tobe akin to Mr. 
Murry’s. 


Mr. Fairbairn has been a Minister for 
forty years in several parts of the world, 
and writes from Ontario. He is clearly a 
courageous and an honest man; an awk- 
ward, searching man, who will not be 
fobbed off with a formula, or satisfied with 
a form of words offering a loophole of 
escape. 


It was inevitable that such a man should 
be exasperated beyond endurance by the 
attitude his Church adopted towards the 
two warld-wars. ‘ The voice of honest in- 
dignation is the voice of God,” wrote Blake, 
and that kind of indignation sounds in this 
small, humble, but excoriating book. One 
can see how he has wrestled with this 
crucial question of the Church and war 
firstly in his own blood and brain, rather 
than with his churchmembers, and the 
governing hierarchy. He wrestled to the 
point of being turned out of his church. 
To such a man one listens with respect and 
attention. 


Refusing to go astray in the half-lights. 
of religious controversy, he reduces the 
Church’s predicament to a simple issue. 
Does she believe in the words of Jesus? 
If so why does she not obey them? Mr. 
Fairbairn concludes that she does not be- 
lieve, and so does not obey, she is apostate, 
and can only again become a reservoir of 
wisdom by a great act of humiliation an@ 
repentance, with works worthy of repen- 
tance. He does not, however, expect to see 
such an event, being hopeless that what he 
calls “ pride of the Institution” could so 
humiliate itself. 


Christendom’s apostasy, he expects, will. 
bring ruin to the religious systems and to 
the modern world. It should be noted that 
the writer does not deal with the question 
of war and Christianity as with one isolated 
and dubious question on which he feels the 
Church has unfortunately taken the wrong 
stand. On the contrary he sees the issue 
as crucial. If the eye of the Church is evil 
in this matter, the whole body is corrupt. 
It is not mistaken on one side issue. It is 
apostate, false to its Foundation. 


This serious charge, made with grief and 
passion by a minister, should make alt 
churchmen thoughtful and fearful, but 
Mr. Fairbairn expects no such result. His 
expectation that the question will still be 
evaded is probably correct. The Churches: 
are super-structures, erected on the Gos- 
pels, and probably their preservation down 
the ages of the Book which holds the Word 
of Life is as much as could be expected of 
them. The inertia and conservatism of 
large institutions will keep them one or 
two generations behind the forerunners 
who try to transform this world into some 
faint semblance of the Kingdom which 
Jesus preached. 


It is for the Fairbairns in the Church 
to suffer the weight of a vision, way owt 
ahead, sniped at by friend and foe alike. 
No wonder that exasperation and despair 
sound occasionally in their voices. 


P. T. GOWER 


CLOSING DOWN SALE 


All books in stock to be cleared at 
greatly reduced prices. 


Please call if you are near, or send 
your “ Wants” list to 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP LTD.. 
124, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.| 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
After April 30 all orders for books 
and literature should be addressed 
to 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. All the 
usual facilities will be available at 
this address. 
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) “CARELESS” CHARGE BY 
| 


tor pacifism 


EREK COLLIER is 18, is learn- 

ing to be a blacksmith. Like 

the one who plied his trade under the 
spreading chestnut tree, he is also a 
good churchgoer. ; i 

It was at the Christadelphian Church in 
Rowley Regis, near Birmingham, that he 
received the teaching that made him realise 
it was wrong to fight. . : 
Sefore the conscientious objectors tribunal 
in Birmingham last week and was asked 
about his work and his views. 

“What exactly,” asked one member of 
the Tribunal, “do you do in your job—with 
your hands?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I sometimes 
strike .. .” and there was laughter when 
Ald. E. Purser, asked: “ Whom?” 

But Derek (who lives at 4 Park Avenue, 
Rowley Regis) had a satisfactory answer, 
and was registered as a CO on condition 
he does land or hospital work. 


* * * 


Nearly all the two dozen applicants at 
this periodical session of the Midland Tri- 
bunal claimed exemption on_ religious 
grounds, and it was practically a matter of 
routine for every applicant except two or 
three, to be given (and to accept) exemp- 
tion on condition of doing land or non- 
clerical hospital work. The exceptions wer 
people whose work was held to be suffi- 


He duly appeared | 


ciently important for them to be ordered | 


to remain in it. H.S.M 


PRESSMEN IN PRAGUE 


correspondents of 

British national newspapers are 
complaining at the carelessness with 
which British papers handle Czecho- 
slovakian news. 


Newspapers in Eastern Europe, they 


say, are able to hold up a misreport in | 


one British paper and brand the whole 

British Press with it. 

World’s Press News has recently set out 
some of the stories which could have been 
checked and disproved, they were sent to 
WPN by a Prague correspondent of a 
Fleet Street national newspaper: 

A recent tront-page lead, resting solely 
on a dubious Vienna newspaper source, 
about Czech radio sets being confiscated 
—‘‘this was the very day that ‘free’ 
radio sets were released in the market 
in great n&imbers and at quite reasonable 
prices.” 

A February 21 story headed “ Czech 
purge spreads to air force.” ‘“ Heaven 
knows how many stories I and others 
here have written on that subject in the 
past ten months. Nothing new in this 


piece.” : 
A story that “armed” Communist 
patrols were on night duty during 


Czechoslovakian anniversary celebrations, 
although both Reuter and Exchange Tele- 
graph had correctly reported that the 
patrols were not armed. 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
|Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and 
} secretary's address)—preferably in 


| that order and style. Chapel. 
, 


LONDO spday 
] N: W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. 8 Ends- 
tiigh Gardens; “ Europe's Lost Children.” 


Notes for your Diary 


Thursday, 
ie 


Kingsway Hall; 
led hy Rev. Lewis Maclachlan, MA: Sand- 
wich lunches available after meeting: FoR. 


LONDON, W.C.2: 


la Paix, a French association founded 


| in 1946, has decided to erect a Peace House 


in France, to be a symbol of hope, and to 
provide all the scattered elements investi- 
galing the bases of an enduring peace with 
an information-centre and meeting place. 

The House is envisaged as belonging to 
people in all countries, regardless of class, 
profession or religion, “who know that 
peace is a difficult undertaking, which, if 
it is to be realised, must be established 
first within ourselves, and fostered without 
intermission, and without neglect of any 
of the factors on the moral, spiritua] or 
material planes, which may be opposed to 
it.” 

The Peace House will be erected and 
equipped by detachments of the Service 


Civil Volontaire International (IVSP) and | 


other volunteers. The Technical Comm- 
mittee will be presided over by M. Auguste 
Perret, President of L’Ordre des Archi- 
tectes, which has also agreed to draw up 
the plans of the House. 

A large number of distinguished men 
of letters. scientists, artists and public 
figures have been enrolled as sponsors of 
La Maison de la Paix, and still more are 
conducting a study Course in the Econo- 
mic, Social, Historical and Diplomatic, 
Psychological and Anthropological pre- 
requisites of peace. 

Further information is obtainable from 
the secretariat: Association La Maison de 
la Paix, 58. rue de Ponthieu, Paris 8. 


FOOTNOTE FOR BRITONS 


JP NUIKE its’ Continental branches, the 

British branch of IVSP, finds con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining suitable 
projects for its teams. 

Last year volunteers from 18 countries 
worked here alongside British members 
helping to build a village hall in Yorkshire, 
improving the amenities of a community 
eentre, running a harvest camp, etc. This 
year still further jobs could be undertaken, 
and readers are invited to send their sug- 
eestions to the General Secretary, Derek 
Edwards, lla St Andrews Road, E.13. 

Suitable projects must have some degree 
of urgency, must not compete with paid 
labour, and must be capable of being 
undertaken by 10-25 volunteers from vary- 


| ing occupations and backgrounds. 


SHOT GREEK COs 


Newcastle protest organised 


TINHE Newcastle War Resisters have 

expressed their indignation at the 
executjon of two Greek COs (reported in 
PN, March 25), in a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian, and another to the 
Greek Government, sent through the Greek 
Consul in Newcastle. 

They have written to three local MPs, 

requesting them to raise the matter in 
Parliament, and to urge the British 
Government itself to protest against these 
savage executions. 
_ Copies of a Petition they are preparing 
in addition can be procured from the Hon- 
Secretary, Tom Lang, 10 Eaglescliffe 
Drive, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 7. 

Newcastle War Resisters hope that 
other PPU Groups will take similar action. 


April 21 


Prayer Meeting 


Secretary Chas. 


Friday, April 22 


MEETINGS 


day, April 7, 7.30 p.m. in Christian Insti- 
tute, 70 Bothwell Street, 
enrolling far ten weeks’ 
McSwan., 
School of Social] Science, 5 Grafton Square, 


FRENCH PEACE HOUSE WILL BE ‘22:22 8? 
He strikes a blow| BUILT BY IVSP Peacemakers 


| TPE General Assembly of La Maison de 


call to youth 
of America 


Refuse army service. 


Refuse to register or render any con- 
script service. 

Refuse to invent, make or transport 
the machines of war. 

Refuse to pay taxes to a government 
which is prenaring for the crowning 
atrocity of atomic and bacterial war. 


Be at peace in your own hearts, build 
the inner resources which will enable 
you to make a complete break with 
war and violence and spread peace— 
not in some tomorrow when every- 
body else is ready to join you, but 
now when it counts, when your initia- 
tive will inspire others and help start 
mankind marching away from war 
and towards brotherhood. 


HIS was part of the “call” 
which went out to the young 
men and women of America to join 
in a conference last week-end or- 
ganised by Peacemakers in Chicago. 
The conference agenda included a review 
of the past year’s Civil Disobedience cam- 


paign and a discussion on publishing an 
American weekly similar to Peace News. 


It was hoped to have a session iff which 
to discuss a paper by Wilfred Wellock, a 
frequent contributor to Peace News, who 


; is now touring the United States. 
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| PDBREACHER of reconciliation be- 
tween the Japanese and Anglo- 
‘Saxon peoples is Prof. K. Takashi 
Itoh, lecturer on British Common- 
_ wealth Affairs at Kohryo University, 
Tokyo—formerly the high-school of 
Japanese ultra-nationalism. 


Born in 1906, Prof. Itoh was edu- 

cated at Tokyo 
University and 
the London 
School of Econo- 
mics. He was 
lafterwards 
founder, later 
President, of the 
Japan Labora- 
|tory of Nutri- mr & 
| tional clence. ,, 
His publications Pref %- 7. 1TOH 
include more than twenty books on 
-Britain and the British Dominions 
and Colonies, especially India. 


He shares Mahatma Gandhi’s belief 
that “ anything gained by force needs 
twice as much force to keep it: there- 
|fore we must abolish the way of 
force.” During the War, his criti- 
cism of Japanese policy towards 
Britain and America earned him ar- 
rest by the secret police and long 
detention in a military prison. 


Today, he is keenly interested in 
the movement for World Government, 
which he describes as “ another mile- 
stone towards Utopia.” 


HOME NEWS IN BRIEF 


R. OLAF STAPLEDON, the only 
British delegate to the New York Peace 
Conference to be granted a visa by the 
U.S. Government, is to speak at the 
National Peace Council’s “ Peace Aims” 


| Conference at Oxford this week-end. 


The NPC will be holding a series of six 


| public lunch-hour meetings in the Kings- 


way Hall, London, W.C.2 on Fridays at 
1.15 p.m. on British Foreign Policy. The 
first will be on April 22 when the speaker 


| is to be Mr. C. P. Mayhew, MP, the Under- 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Cd > 7 


«ROM time to time we receive letters 

from Germany asking for help in obtain- 
ing work in England. Two such requests 
have recently been received. 

One is from a girl, a member of the Ger- 
man section of the WRI, who would like 
to come to England to do domestic work; 
and the other from a man, aged 23, an ex- 
PoW, who having been at an engineering 
school, is anxious to find a job as a 
draughtsman, F 

If any readers of Peace News could help, 
will they please write for further informa- 
tion to Stuart Morris, Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
tarian Guest House. 


Somerset Coast. 
Brochure to Mrs. R. S. Hunt. 


Road, London, N.W.3. 


Glasgow. Write 
free Course to 
Henry George 


Comfortable vege- 
Cates, White House, 


Terms moderate. Sae for 


PRimrose 5686. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
BAMBOO GARDEN Canes, Chinese im- 


PPHE April issue of the PPU Journal 
contains the Annual Reports and Ac- 
counts’ of PPU, Peace News Ltd., Sheppard 
Press, Ltd., and Housman’s Bookshop, Ltd., 
togetner with a new list of recommended 
literature and other useful information. 


Copies have been posted to every “ Kve” 
member of the PPU. Members who have 
not yet received a copy, and others 
interested may obtain a copy from Peace 
News Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, N.4., (5d. 
post free, to those not recorded as “live” 
members of PPU). 


* * * 


Next week’s “Tuesday Talk” on the 
BBC’s Welsh Home Service at 7.15 p.m. 
will be given by a PPU member, Minnie 
Pallister. She will speak on South Wales 
and the ILP. 


* Ld x 


The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, whose 
last Annual Report showed an increasing 
membership, is still gaining new members. 
A net gain of 100 members is hoped for 
by the end of the financial year in June. 
A Summer Conference is to be held at 
Haywards Heath, Sussex from Aug. 20-27, 
subject: ‘ Pacifism—The World Outlook.” 
Further details may be obtained from the 
APF, 1 Adelaide Street, W.C.1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
LATEST TIME for copy: Monday before 


YOUNG MAN, 82, seeks young ladys 
companionship. Fond cycling, 


! ! = ¢ walking, 
As this is a free service, we reserve the s.- Tues : Ppantre Belle Hill. books, cinema. Box 44. 

right to select for publication notices sent tees pa aes publication. . MOUNT AVALON Vegetarian Guest DON'T ARGUE about Peace and War 

in. We nevertheless desire to make it as | youth Holiday Conf a Soe re i: Easter! TERM: Cash with order. 3d. per word, | House, Glastonbury, Somerset. Now book-|in Liberty Clubs, akip it and tackle probe 

complete a service as we reasonably can, Friendship”: FoR erence; e Faith of | minimum 2s. (Box No. Gd. extra). jing for Spring and Summer holidays. At-|lems of human relationships. Start by 
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Situations are available only to applicants 
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Order, 1947, No. 2023 
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LONDON, W.C.2: 12.15-12.45 p.m. Little | Thought. New class commencing Thurs- Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hai secretary/librarian (female) ime 


terested in or experience of farming/gare 
dening. Now in London, willing to move 
country later. Applegarth Studios, Auguse 
tine Road, W.14. 

OAKLEY WOOD Progressive Schoal, 


, Sherwood House, Newton-St.C D 
115 opm, Kineeeeel| Scie: s awali | Ported. Raffia and Wood Garden Labels, | =°* 3 eae 
Michael Sorensen; Central London PPU.| Hall. “ British Foreign Policy,” Mr. C. P.|tiealh NO nec a eee | Evcae bk iidliohiC a negfacdC a teers ti supplied, cae eee fe TS queen 
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D2‘Zn Meeting: Rhys Davies. MP, Stuart 
Morris, Laurence Housman; PPU. 


Monday, April 11 _ 

_ TOWER HILL: 1 p.m. Open Air Meet- 
Be = Brian Anstey: PPU. 
uesday ril 12 

HoARNET: 8 onal a cend Meeting 
se, : i 
aA : PPU, SeauaNew Barnet: Sybi 
MARPLE. NR. STOCKPORT: 7.45 p.m. 
Trinity Hall, Market Street: Public meet- 
ing, “Can there be a Just War?"; Stuart 
Morrie, Mre. Amy Lewis; Socibty of 
Friends and Joint Peace Group. 

Wednesday, April 13 
LONDON,- DULWICH: 8 p.m. Dulwich 
"Grove Congregational Church (corner Mel- 


Bourne Grove); “Twice Bitten—-Twice 
Shy"; Wally Great 
oman); , reatwood (an ex-naval 


Thursday, April 14 
FUONDON, W.C.2: 1 p.m. Lincoln's Inn 
PpuL? Open Air Meeting; Sybil Morrison; | ™**" 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 
Please deliver PEACE NEWS 


Note to Newsagent—PEACE NEWS is pub. 
Mshed weekly as a national newspaper at 


the retail price of 3d. 
your wholesaler at the usual rates from the 
Publishers, at 3 Blacketock Road, London. 


comforts. A. 


gate. Tel.: 


London 
to me weekly 


comed from Easter. 
views. Chris Collis, 
(Newsagent’s ny combe Park. 


Easter, Whitaun 


Glos. Good food. 


-| Delightful walks. 


sea front. 
comed. Resident 
It is obtainable by | Herbert Lomax. 


Hall Guest House. 


produce, children 
——— m-derate . Brochure. 
= eee | 168, 


days or restful recuperation; all modern 


Briars, Crich, Matlock. 


for similar ceaside. 
Avenue, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
ILFRACOMBE, DEVON. 
Lovely country. Sea- 
Pinehurst, 


COUNTRY LOVERS. 
and Summer at 
Arilda Gue&t House, Kingston, Thornbury, 
Homely atmosphere. 
. |Special terms for children. 

EARLY HOLIDAYS at Bude, Cornwall. 
Lavely coaste! scenery. 
Enjoy restfu] and friendly atmosphere of 
Atlantic Guest House. 
Vegetarians and others wel- 
proprietors Joan and 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND—Bongate 
Ideal situation, garden 
welcomed. 
Herbert Price. 


proprietary make 4-berth, 


QUAKERISM. 
Chamber- 


Book now for 


St. Committee, 


Friends’ House, 
London. 


PERSONAL 
WALKER PRINTING Service. 


printing—books, 
magazines, 


catalogues, 


Ideal situation on 
than the mediocre.. 
MARRIAGE BUREAU. 
ductions arranged privately. 


Terms 


Te}. | Quick delivery. 


Greek Street, London, W.1. 


interior spring 


Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Eusten Rd., 


—— ~ | International. 


Street, E.C.4, invites enquiries for quality 
pamphlets, 
colour and commercial. 
mates prove good printing costa no more 


Suitable intro- 
Details free. 
Mary Blair (Room 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 
GIFT PARCELS of Coffee, Tea, Food & 
Clothing sent to your fridnda in Europe. 
Apply: Fregata Ltd., 11 


rent or share house or cottage with acre 
or 60 good land. 


an Southern counties, nea? 

and K. S. Ludlow, The] Mattresses, double pannelled, two compart- 3 sce 

(Station: Amber-|ments. Gas cooking, lighting. Equipped sma pnt an woe eit Pees 

Ambergate 44). immediate use. Sacrifice £350. BM background Christian Foods Retina ra 

EXCHANGE, AUGUST, modern house |AMHB, London, W.C.1. Capital available. Other ice eeetiade wole 
17 Cliften — = = | eomed. Box 45. 

eer LITERATURE, &c. “AU 'PAIR™ situation required by 


French lady aged 30. 
and/or September, 1949. Teach French, 
look after children, do secretarial oF 
translation work exchange for board and 
accommodation. Pacifist. Speaks English. 
Thoroughly recommended by War Resiaters’ 
Enquiries to WRI, Lani 
bury House, 88 Park Avenue, Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield Middlesex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOK SEARCHERS Ltd. April List af 
bookea free on request. Fiction, Literature, 
Psychology, Philosophy, ete. 
address. 842 Kings Road, S.W.S. 

BOOK SEARCHERS Ltd.; Our new sheap 
at 842 Kings Rd., Chelsea, S.W.3. (oppo. 
site Paultons Square, near Beaufort St. 
is now open. A good selection of new 
second-hand books and 
at moderate prices. 


Monthe of August 


175 Fleet 


Esti- 


Note new | 


ex-library bargaing | 


. 


“‘The aggressor” always loses 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


dinary American, here were British 
Labour and British Tory speaking with 
one voice. 

For the sake of political clarity at least, 
it is a pity that Bevan, not Bevin, did not 
choose to visit the USA just then. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech, then, derives 
such importance as it possesses mainly 
from the fact that it was delivered in 
Boston rather than in Birmingham. What 
he had to say was interesting rather than 
enlightening. There were the usual 
sorrowful denunciations of the evil of 
Communism now holding so much of 
Europe in its grip. How Mr. Churchill 
must revile the name of that British Prime 
Minister who, at Yalta and Potsdam, al- 
lowed so much of Europe to pass under 
Russian control! 

Then, after assuring us that war is not 
inevitable, Mr. Churchill went on: 

“T must not conceal from you the 
truth as I see it. It is certain that 
Europe would have been Communised and 
London under bombardment some time 
ago but for the deterrent of the atomic 
bomb in the hands of the United States.” 


Questions for Churchill - 


A STATEMENT such as this is beyond 
comment. It raises, however, a num- 
ber ot questions: 

1. Part of Kurope, as even Mr. Churchill 
realises, has already been Communised. 
Is it possible to work out accurately the 
precise proportions of murope that can 
and cannot be saved from Communism 
by the atomic bomb? 

2. lt the detence of London from bombard- 
ment depends upon the atomic bomb in 
America, how does Mr. Churchill justify 
his support of the consequently unneces- 
scary british defence expenditure? 

8. Does Mr. Churchill believe that the de- 
fence of London is a major motive of 
the present owners of the atomic bomb? 

4. How does Mr. Churchill think that 
Kussian possession of the atomic bomb 
will affect the Situation? 

Mr. Bevin, of course, being in office, not 
out, had to speak a little more discreetly 
than Mr. Churchill. He spoke, in fact, 
rather like a League of Nations delegate 
in the days when Mr. Bevin, then a trade 
union leader, knew that peace could not be 
obtained by striped-trousered conferences 
on purely political issues. ‘The settle- 
ment of future peace has to be determined 
in this next year,” he declared in Wash- 
ington. “By every action which we take 
now we will determine whether the world 
is put on the right road to peace.” 

Very well, then. That gives us a time- 
limit, from summer-time to summer-time. 
--r. Bevin, from his vast experience of 
segotiating with employers, should have a 
firm grasp of the practical issues to be 


dealt with during that period. What are 
tnt “ems he sees, and what are the 
pe | remedies? 

» was referring, it seems, merely 
to t+ Atlantic Pact. The Treaty, he said, 
wes ‘ue greatest contributing factor for 


wor] peace ever known. It was a prin- 
¢il+ 01 the pact that the signatories would 
ne tuke part in aggression. 


What all unionists know 


&O there we are, back to the League of 
Nations again. Any member of the 
Yyansport and General Workers Union 
could have told Mr. Bevin that in the 
modern world no pact is ever made for the 
purpose of aggression. The new anti- 
Comintern Pact, as the old, can be justified 
on grounds of defence. Mr. Anthony Eden, 
who endangered his eyesight during one 
period of his political career trying to 
spot aggressors whom his political oppo- 
nents could see on all sides, should inform 
Mr. Bevin that it is impossible to define 
an aggressor before a war. 

Modern history proves that aggressors 
reveal themselves only after a war, and 
that, by a process of poeti¢ political justice, 
thev invariably turn out to be the defeated 
nations. 


Old remedies, new names 


HESE two speeches by two leading re- 

presentatives of Britain abroad in- 
dicate the depths of hopelessness to which 
the international situation has sunk. 

When—not if—war comes, it will be no 
use blaming Russia. 

We shall have to blame our own acquies- 
cence in dangerous and _ intolerable 
Measures of pressure and _ provocation. 
We shall have to blame our own patience 
with the idiotic speeches of statesmen who 
preface statements of why war is bound 
to come with pious declarations that war is 
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not inevitable. And we shall have to 
blame our folly in making the most obvious 
and childish responses to the obvious and 
childish actions of Russia. 


Faced with a neurosis, we take refuge 
in threats of corporal punishment. Faced 
with a situation demanding new methods 
and new vision, our leaders put their trust 
in the old remedies, guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. unsuccessful, and call them 
by new names to avoid reviving memories 
of the days when they attacked them. 


The Labour Party in particular, which 
should know better, is too busy beating 
hell out of the dead body of the Tories to 
have time for anything else. 


Rays of hope 


"PHERE are few rays of hope. The New 

Statesman, sometimes unduly blind to 
certain features of the Soviet regime, is 
nevertheless right to point out “. .. that 
American arms and military aid, supplied 
on a great scale, hastened Communist 
victory in China, and that it was a victory 
achieved by Chinese, not Russian, Com- 
munists. In France, on the other hand, 
Communism has received a serious setback, 
which must be attributed partly to econo 
mie aid from America.” 


America would certainly do more real 
damage to Communism by turning all her 
martial aid into Marshall Aid; but Federal 
armament expenditure now appears to be 
an essential part of U.S. economy, and 
nations unfortunately prefer to give away 
guns rather than butter. A new attitude 


His only hope 


“There is no way that any 
government can contend with 
conscientious objection. Our only 
hope is to pretend it isn’t there.” 

—General Hershey (USA) 


is clearly required, towards domestic 
economy, towards colonial areas and_ to- 
wards Germany, as well as a new attitude 
to Russia. It would be refreshing to see 
evidence of a really determined ‘ peace 
offensive” of the kind that we so ridicu- 
lously deride from others. 


Opportunity is not lacking. Alan Moore- | 


head reports evidence of a possible favour- 
able change in the Soviet policy towards 
Berlin. Realistic Allied statesmanship 
would throw suspicion to the winds and 
grasp at such a chance for reconciliation 
as a starting point for new endeavours. 
A useful follow-up would be for Britain to 
accept the novel but attractive suggestion 
of a correspondent in this week’s Tribune, 
and, instead of condemning Mr. Zilliacus 
to the political wilderness appoint him 
Ambassador to Moscow. The time for 
orthodoxy is past. At least, a spell in Mos- 
cow may groom and mellow Zilliacus, as 
it did Cripps, for future Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. 


Budget prospects 
HICH leads me on to the Budget. 


Ww By the time this appears, we shall 
all have got over the details. I do not in- 
tend to compete with some contemporaries 
in powers of prophecy, except to make the 
very safe suggestion that any changes in 
taxation will be minor ones. The econo- | 
mie survey would indicate an even more 
stringent Budget, but the impending Elec- 
tion and the surplus in hand may brirg 
about some slight relaxation. It is cer- 
tain that the capitalist Press will be more 
pleased with this “socialist” Budget than 
they have a decent right to be, and that 
“ defence” expenditure is likely to remain 
around the £900 million mark. 


The man who will ultimately decide the 
question of war and peace for Britain is 
the man featured by Illustrated this week 
—the small‘income man, the Jarrow ship- 
yard worker, the miner, the docker, the 
clerk. He bas worked out his modest bud- 
get to the last penny, and now awaits 
Cripps’ verdict. Do we pacifists pay 
enough attention to him? Does he really 
appreciate how much the nation’s colossal 
expenditure on defence affects his daily 
life? 

At present, he sunports the Government 
in all it does because, heavily taxed though 
he is, he is still better off than he was 
under the Tories. In time, that memory 
will fade. In time, he will judge the 
Government by what it could do with its 
resources, not by what the Tories once did. 


When that time comes, the pacifist move- 
men will miss a great opportunity if it has 
not an economic policy and a “shadow 
budget ” worked out in detail. 

ol 
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NEUTRALITY 
RESOLUTION FOR 
ILP CONFERENCE 


PPHE following resolution, urging British 
neutrality in the event of a third world 

war, will be submitted at the ILP Con- 

ference at Blackpool next week-end: 

This Conference recognises that the roots 
of modern war are to be found in the 
present world social order, and as an 
alternative to war. advocates the con- 
structive solution of “ The Third Front,” 
the Federation of Europe on Socialist 
lines, and the immediate abolition of 
colonial Imperialism, as steps towards a 
World Federation of Socialist Peoples. 

In the event of a war breaking out, despite 
our efforts, this Conference demands the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Britain, and a prompt dec- 
laration of absolute neutrality on the 
part of the then British Government. 

The age of nationalist wars has now given 
way to a super-imperialist struggle for 
world domination between USA and 
USSR, the two World Powers of our era. 

This Annual Conference of the ILP de- 
clares its unalterable opposition both to 
the American Capitalist Imnerialism of 
Wall Street and to the Totatitarian 
Russian Stalinism of the Kremlin, and its 
fraternity with the workers of USA and 
USSR. 


@ From page one 


that the one shelter the nations of the 
world should be seeking was one which all 
could share: division of the world into two 
armed camps would spell disaster for all. 

Emrys Hughes, MP, recalled that he was 
sent to the House of Commons to oppose 
militarism, “so 1 am against the Atlantic 
Pact and glad to appear on the platform 
of the Peace Pledge Union.” 

The fact that he- was an MP did not 
mean that he knew any more about the 
Pact than anyone else on the platform. 
Although the Pact was to be signed in 24 
hours, no MP knew to what extent this 
country was being committed. He himself 
had asked the Government, “ What does 
it cost? To what are we committed, both 
economically and militarily?’’ and had 
received the answer: “It is too premature 
to say.” 

Commenting on Mr. Churchill’s Boston 
speech with its assertion that only the 
Atom Bomb in the U.S. had saved London 
from bombardment, Emrys Hughes asked 


| whether a Russian hearer might not be 
forgiven if he thought that the piling up | 
, speech with an appeal for funds to cover 


of vast armaments was the only way to 
bring secul‘ity to the Soviet Union. 

A reminder by Emrys Hughes that the 
Labour Government were in office because 
the people of this country did nof want 
Winston Churchill’s foreign policy, was 
loudly applauded as also was the closing 
speech made by a young mother, Mrs. 
Ann Fry of the Stoke Newington PPU 
Group. 


PERCY DARBY 


PERCY DARBY died at Oxford, aged 
79, on March 26. Nine days before, 
he had announced to his friends that he 
intended to resume the street selling of 
Peace News. This was against very ob- 
vious medical advice and had been for- 
bidden on these ground’S since 1945; but it 
was characteristic of the man; and the 
same evening he attended his last tocal 
PPU meeting and took a lively part in it. 
He was an optimist, and strongly be- 
lieved in the future of the PPU. He was 
impatient of abstractions; he wanted to 
“do something,” and always thought that 
it could be done. 

He came to Oxford in 1937, and except 
for a year’s absence after the war, was a 
most loyal member of the Oxford group. 
From 1987 to 1945 he regularly sold Peace 
News at Carfax. Oxford PPU owes a 
great deal to Percy Darby. 

Here are some lines from his “ Sonnet 
Sequence” (Shadow and Sun, published 
1939): 

It is by deeds that I would live and yet 

I would be known by aspiration too; 

’Tis not alone by actions I would get 

Renown; I dream of more than I can do, 

And yet do more, so dreaming. 

There is a deeper sense in which. we 


Persuasion is power. 
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on qt 
than to curse the darkness.” : 


. : | 
is better to light one small candlt 


—Confucius 


i a a great gale of cold wet win 

thirteen intrepid people stood fo: 
two hours last Sunday afternoon or 
the plinth-at Trafalgar Square, hold 
ing the PPU banner and the letter; 
which spelt out the message PAX 
NOT PACTS. 


The London members rallied ir 
strength to the work of selling Peace 
News, distributing literature and tak: 
ing up the collection; at least 60 
people were “on the job” all thi 
time, and their efforts resulted in thé 
sale of 280 copies of Peace News and 
the distribution of several thousand 
leaflets. 

FAITHFUL 500 

That penetrating, blustering wind kept 
away many of the ordinary passers-by} 
but the faithful 500 who stayed all thé 
time were by no means all pacifists, ang 
they heard, I think, some of the finest 
pacifist speeches that have been made in 
the open-air. The speeches are reported 
elsewhere; it is the effect and the resulf 
of them with which I am concerned in this 
column. 


The Communists can draw 10,000 to thé 
Square; given sunshine instead of the 
miserable overcast sky and flying clouds 
threatening rain all the time, we migh 
perhaps have drawn 1,000. As I stood on 
the plinth I remembered the great con 
course of people at the Daily Worker con: 
ference in November, but I did not teel 
depressed or daunted. The speeches weré 
sincere and fine, some rising to heights of 
real oratory, and they held the crowd tq 
the very end. There was not the emotional 
response that comes unthinkingly from 
great mass of peonle, but there was 
strength in the very silence of theif 
earnest attention, and a stability in thé 
stendfastness of those, who, having come 
eould not bring themselves to go away bey 
tore the end. 

“A VERY FINE EFFORT” 


Stuart Morris followed his excellent 
the expenses, and the collectors moving 
around with their: boxes, report that the 
audience were by no means all pada 
Many of them, however, even while dis4 
agreeing, were willing to give something 
in recognition of what one dissenter called 
“a very fine effort.” The collection, 
amounted to £16 10s. 

The National Council, which met ove¥ 
the weekend, were there in force, and 
thinking it over when I got home, tired 
and incredibly dirty (the Plinth must, I 
think, be almost the dirtiest place in Lond 
don!), I felt tremendously encouraged, no 
only in my recollection of all the help 
had received, and the splendid, movin 
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speeches, but also in my remembrance o 
the high level of the Council discussion 
during the week-end. 

We may not be an enormous organisaz 
tion with millions of members and vas 
funds, but we are doing work which I be= 
lieve, in all humility, is being done by na 
one else. The world will not crash dow 
into the darkness of complete despair s 
long as there are even a handful who wil 
light a candle of commonsense and good- 
will, and be ready by personal sacrifice to} 
keep it alight. At all costs the light ol 
pacifism must be kept shining so that w 
and others shall not live to curse th 
darkness. 


could call him a “ good pacifist.” He love 
good qualities wherever he found them; con 
sequently, he always gave his opponent 
the credit of good intentions. To him (to” 
use his own words) evil was only th 
shadow where the light of good does no 


fall. 
H.A.R. 
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